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**HISTORY—PHILOSOPHY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE.” 





ORIGINAL. 


MINIATURE HISTORY 


OF 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT was one 
ef the early colonies of the Brit- 
ish Government in North Ameri- 
ea, and is one of the Thirteen 
States, which dared to declare 
themselves independent of a 
crown to which they once ac- 
knowledged an allegiance. 

Many of the states and king- 
doms of the world, owe their 
origin to circumstances and e- 
vents, which are lost in the obli- 
vion which the lapse of ages 
throws over their early history. 


Many portions of the habitable 


part of the globe, have been con- 
verted from a savage to a civilized 
state, by desperate adventurers, 
Vor. 1, 


whose pressing necessities fo: 
many years, rendered it an impe- 
rious duty to provide for the calls 
of nature ; and who were totally 
regardless of recording the minor, 
as well as the principal occurren- 
ces which attended them, from 
the infancy of settlement, to the 
manly attitude of a nation, or an 
independent state. 

It was not so with the first Eu- 
ropean emigrants, who first at- 
tempted the Herculean task of 
converting the state of Connec- 
ticut, from a wilderness, over 
which a savage race of hunters 
and fishermen roamed at random, 





to a cultivated conntrv, where 
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the possessors of the soil, enjoy 
in permanent tranquility, the fruits 
of their industry. The first set- 
tlers of Connecticut, were not 
only men of persevering enter- 
prize, but. men of literature and 
science. ‘They left the regions 
of learning, and of wealth, 
where they could not enjoy civil 
and religious freedom, for a coun- 
try where they were confident 
they could. They brought with 
them, not only their science and 
their wealth, but an high and an 
unsubjugated spirit of indepen- 
dence. They planted themselves 
upon a soil which they had not 
acquired by force of arms, and 
the blood-stained title of con- 
quest, but by contracts with the 
native inhabitants of the country. 
Aithough sanguinary wars were 
carried on against the savages, 
within the limits of Connectitut, 
yet it is asserted without the fear 
of contradiction, that the origina! 
founders of the state, were gov- 
erned by the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, in the 
acquisition of the territory which 
we, their descendents now inhe- 
rit. 
Accustomed to war, from the 
course pursued by the nation 
from which they emigrated, they 
were compelled, from sentiment, 
to resort to it in self defence. 
Although that distinguished Phi- 
lanthropist and Christian, Wh1t- 
iam Penn, the first governour 
of Pennsylvania, avoided wars 
with savages, from the principle, 
that evil was not to be resisted, 
et the settlers of Connecticut 
thought it not inconsistent to re- 


gist evil. They fought the In- 





dians, to secure the title of the 
country they had previously ac- 
quired by purchase. 

Most of the original founders of 
the state of Connecticut, began 
their labours in the elder colony 
of Massachusetts. They were 
amongst that distinguished race of 
men who were emphatically de- 
nominated, “ Tue Pircrims oF 
New Eneuanp.” They were 
amongst those highminded and 
really great men, who, in the try- 
ing day of decision, resolved to 
submit to no human power, but 
what they conscientiously believ- 
ed to be sanctioned by the decrees 
of Heaven, the legitimate source 
ofall power. They nobly resol- 
ved to leave the regions of civili- 
zation and refinement, where 
‘wicked men bore sway,” and to 
hazard the dangers of the ocean, 
and all the appalling horrours of sa- 
vage warfare, that they might en- 
joy that freedom which is the gift 
of God to man. The history of 
the world scarcely affords a paral- 
lel with this truly astenishing re- 
solution. That the Scandinavi- 
ans-of the frozen regions of the 
North, should have precipitated 
themselves, in the fifth century, 
upon the Grecian and Roman em- 
pires, in pursuit of a more genial! 
climate, and fertile soil, excites 
but liitle surprise. That the wan- 
dering Arabs of Zahara, should 
now attempt to escape from the 
cheerless and gloomy desart where 
fate has chained them for four 
thousand years, would excite no 
wonder. But, that men, who held 
an exalted rank amongst the emi- 
nent men of England, should, in 
the seventeenth century, have sur 
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rendered the temporal enjoyments 


which wealth imparts, and the 
distinctions which talents secure, 
to encounter ail the evils and pri- 
vations of planting colonies in a 
wilderness, “ excites our special 
wonder.” | 
This gigantic undertaking, was 
not commenced with a view of 
making conquests, or extending 
dominion, forthe undertakers pro- 
vided no means for such an enter- 
prise. It did not originate in a 
sordid and avaricious desire to en- 
hance wealth, for it led to the cer- 
tain expenditure of it, with but 
the faintest gleam of hope that it 
ever would be regained. The 
energetic and high minded men, 
who conceived and executed the 
design, had far different views. 
Through the eye of history, they 
had seen the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, from reign to reign, assu- 
ming to themselves powers and 
rerogatives, totally mconsisient 
with the rights of Tue Pzopte. 
They had seen the ecclesiastical 
power insidiously encroaching 
upon the unalienable rights of 
conscience, and imposing and ri- 
vetting a chain upon the mind, 
which none but a submissive and 
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| They arose with the dignified ma- 
jesty of freemen, and resolved to 
be free. Bursting the ligament 
which usurped power had wound 
around them, in their native land, 
they cast their eyes, and fixed 
their hopes, upon the Western 
World. Relying upon the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and their own 
exertions, they left the land of 
their fathers, with an unalterable 
determination to found a Repvus- 


Civic Liserty and Retietovs 
Freepom. ‘To such menare we 
originally indebted for the unex- 
ampled privileges, which, in our 
beloved state, we now enjoy. 

The limits of this Miniature 
Sketch, precludes the writer from 
minute delineations. It will suf- 
fice the purpose of it, to give agen- 
eral view of the original acquisition 
of the territory—the commence- 
ment and progress of its settle- 
ment-—-the origin of its civil, eccle- 
siastical, and literary institutions. 
It will be the undeviating design 
to execute these objects, with all 
the accuracy which is attainable, 
with the strictest impartiality, and 
with all the perspicuity with 
which the writer can perform it. 





subjugated people can endure. 


To be continued. 


Lic, upon the two great pillars of 
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**‘BIOGRAPHY—THE MIRROR THAT SHEWS US MAN,’ 





ORIGINAL, 
CONNECTICUT BIOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL DAVID HUMPHREYS. 


IN commencing the Biogra- 
phy of the distinguished worthies 
of Connecticut, a deep solicitude 
is felt, and to acknowledge it, is 
the dictate of candour. While 
it is unhesitatingly asserted that 
no species of writing is more In- 
teresting than Biography, it 1s, 
with the same confidence, be- 
lieved that none is so difficult to 
execute. ‘To delineate with ac- 
curacy and impartiality the char- 
acter of those who have held an 
exalted rank in the civil, reli- 
gious, military and literary world, 
is attended wath difficulties which 
none can duly estimate, but those 
who have encountered them. An 
error in regard toa fact, or even 
a date, calls forth the animadver- 
sion of the “ matter of fact schol- 
ar,’ while the style in which they 
are detailed, however free from 
mistake, excites the severity, and 
not unfrequently the sneers, of 
the verbal critic. The surviving 
friends of the subject of a Biogra- 
phical Sketch, are ‘ tremblingly 
alive’ to every thing that may affect 
their memories ; and when hon- 
estly stating what is verily believ- 
ed to be correct, a wound may 
unintentionally be inflicted upon 
the most worthy bosom. ‘The 
enemies of a great and good man 
dead, for they survive as well as 








friends, may be excited to a ma- 
lignant gust of passion, at deserv- 
ed praises bestowed by the writer 
upon deceased worth.  “ Base 
envy withers at another’s joy, and 
hates that excellence it cannot 
reach ;”’ and it may be expected, 
that since a Duane was found to 
traduce a WasuineTon, and Dear- 
born a Putnam, that none of the 
worthies of our country, can es- 
cape censure, although reposing 
in the tomb, 

Notwithstanding however, the 
difficulties attending anattempt to 
preserve and cherish the memo- 
ries of our great benefactors, in 
the State, the Church, the Army, 
andin the Literary World, better 
is it that itshould be imperfectly 
done than not to be attempted. 
Although one might despair of 
becoming a Plutarch, he might, 
without vanity, hope to be “ Such 
an honest Chronicler as Griffith.” 
After these few introductory re- 
marks, I proceed to present the 
indulgent reader, with a brief Bi- 
ography of one of the distinguish- 
ed natives of Connecticut, whose 
fame, like that of many of hiscom- 
patriots in the field, and his co- 
temporaries inthe walks of litera- 
ture, is identified with the glory 
and reputation of his native state. 
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DAVID HUMPHREYS was 
born at Derby, Cona. in July, 
1752. His father, the Rev. Dan- 
iel Humphreys, was one of the 
ancient cle en of Connecti- 
cut. Anxious that his son should 
enjoy the benefits of a literary 
education, which he had acquired 
himself, he fitted him early for 
Yale University, at N. Haven. 

It may not be deemed a great 
digression in this place to re- 
mark, that from the earliest histo- 
ry of Connecticut, to the present 
period, the clergy have educated 
more young men at our justly 
celebrated university, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, than any 
other class of citizens: Emi- 
nent themselves for science and 
literature—convinced that a ris- 
ing people, to be free, must be 
informed, they have done much 
to diffuse the light of science, and 
the more coramon branches of 
knowledge amongst our well in- 
formed population. If they may 
have endeavoured to impress 
their peculiar tenets upon the 
minds of the rising generations, 
let it not be forgotten that they 
afforded, at the same time, that 
light of knowledge which gives 
birth to freedom of thought ; and 
which for ever emancipates the 
mind from the shackles which a 
corrupted and corrupting Euro- 
pean priesthood, have, for centu- 
ries, imposed upon an ignorant 
people. 

At the age of fifteen, young 
Humphreys was admitted into 
Yale University. Ardent in his 
pursuit of knowiedge, he was by 
no manner of means satistied in 
complying with the prescribed 





forms of collegiate study. David! 
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Humphreys was not one of those 
formal scholars, who can be satis- 
fied with the beaten routine of 
academic duty. He did not think 
a graduate an accomplished schol- 
ar, merely because he could de- 
monstate a problem of Euclid— 
construe and parse Latin and 
Greek—-distinguish between a 
major and minor proposition, and 
latitude and longitude. He was 
aware that these things were to 
be done—he was also aware that 
many other things were not to be 
left undone. History and Biog- 
raphy—ancient and modern po- 
etry, and above all, Eng?ish clas- 
sics, occupied a portion of his at- 
tention. 

The Muses early claimed him, 
if not as a favourite, certainly 
as a respectable son. To them he 
paid his addresses ; and his subse- 
quent productions shew, that they 
were not rejected. It was at the 
University where he contrac- 
ted an intimacy with Timorny 
Dwicut, whose feelings were in 
unison with those that inspired 
his own bosom. The latter de- 
voted his whole life to science 
and literature, and left the world, 
crowned with literary laurels, 
which will neverfade. Had Hum- 
phreys continued to spend his 
whole life in academic bowers. 
although, it cannot be determin 
ed what the fecundity of his get 
nius might have produced, it may 
safely be concluded, from what he 
has presented to the world, that 
he would have produced much. 
Pope, who was intimate with 
William Murray, the great Earl 
of Mansfield, laments that he left 
the flowery paths of the muses, for 
the dry studyof law, and the “du/? 
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pursuits of civil life,”’ and pathet- 
ically exclaims. 
* How great an Ovid wasin Murray lost.” 
What were the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of Humphreys, im- 
mediately after he graduated, 
which was in 1771, is unknown 
io the writer of this sketch of his 
Life. It may however be pretty 
safely concluded, they were not 
such as to justify him in that lit- 
erary ease and retirement, which 


are necessary for the acquisition of 


literary fame. Indeed, it may be 
said of all that class of geniuses, 
who, for the last half century, 
have so much elevated the cha- 
racter of Connecticut, for classi- 
cal literature, that the necessities 
of life have, in some measure, 


“‘Froze the genial current of the soul.” 


Enjoined by the calls of duty 
and affection, to support destitute 
parents, or growing families, ge- 
niuses of the first water were 
driven from literary pursuits, 
which in our country affords hard- 
ly a precarious subsistence, for 
the more certain income of the 
Theological, the Legal, and Me- 
dical professions—Agricultural, 
Manufacturing and Commercial 
pursuits. Ambition led many to 
emigrate to the new states ; and 
it may be safely said, that many of 
them owe much of the rank they 
hold in the union, to the talents 
of the men of Connecticut. 

Humphreys, soon after he re- 
ceived the honours of the Yale 
University, removed to the state 
of New-York, to prepare him- 
self for the active business of life. 
He had watched, with the eye and 
with the feelings of a patriot, the 
storm which was gathering over 
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his beloved country. He saw the 
British government, by Acts of 
Parliament, and by acts of civil 
and military power, gradually en- 
croaching upon the natural, as 
well as the chartered rights, of 
the free-born sons of America. 
When that government, vaunting 
in its strength, and forgetting the 
duty it owed to its faithful sub- 
jects in the American colonies, 
let loose the dogs of war upon 
their own countrymen, Hum- 
phreys flew to the standard of 
his country. 

He entered the American ar- 
my, as a captain of infantry ; and 
although in the early stages of 
the great revolutionary contest, 
no opportunity occurred to dis- 
tinguish himself by any splendid 
achievement, his uniform devo- 
tion to the duties of his station, 
attracted the early notice and ap- 
probation of the first officers in 
the American service. In 1777, 
he became Major of Brigade to 
the first Connecticut Brigade, be- 
longing to the division of the ar- 
my, under the command of Major 
General Israku Putnam. This 
brigade, at this period, was sta- 
tioned upon the Hudson river, to 
guard the eye pass at what 
is usually called the High lands. 
Major Humphreys was indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions, to give res- 
pectability, and energy to the 
brigade to which he was attach- 
ed ; and many hoary-headed ve- 
terans who yet survive, speak in 
terms of animated approbation of 
the gallantry and courage display- 
ed by “ Young Humphreys,” at 
this period. It was by his advice, 
and urgent entreaties, that Col. 





Wyllys, detached a body of five 



































hundred men to relieve Fort 
Montgomery ; and although it 
was past relief, the Major reach- 
ed a Frigate, in the Hudson, in 
which he could only be a specta- 
tor of the capture of the Fort. 
In the following sublime style, he 
describes the scene. 


“‘ The louring darkness of the night, the 
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profound stillness that reigned, the inter- 
rupted flashes of the flames that illuminated 
the waters, the long shadows of the cliffs 
that now and then were seen, the explo- 
sion of the cannon which were left loaded 
in the ship, and the reverberating echo 
which resounded, at intervals, between the 
stupendous mountains on both sides of the 
river, composed an awful night piece, for 
persons prepared (by the preceding scene ) 
to contemplate subjects of horrid subir 





mity.” 


To be continued. 
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‘© AGRICULTURE—THE PRESERVATIVE ART OF ALL ARTS.” 





ORIGINAL, 
TO THE FARMERS OF CONNECTICUT. 


WE address you, not as practi- 
cal agriculturalists, but as those 
who are deeply impressed with the 
great importance of agriculture, 
to the present and future welfare 
of our native state. The people 
of Connecticut, like all the rest 
of the- people of New Engiand, 
for the last quarter of a century, 
have had their attention divert- 
ed from the all-important pur- 
suit of AenicunTurs, and Man- 
uracture, by the alluring and 
splendid acquisitions of Com- 
meRCcE. Men of fortune became 
merchants—mechanical geniuses 
became ship builders—and an 
hardy and energetic yeomanry, 
left the “ land of their home,” 
to seek an‘ home upon the deep.” 

While the great European pow- 
ers were struggling for conquest, 
dominion, and thrones, the enter- 
prising sons of New England, be- 
came the carriers for the world. 


Nothing limited their enterprise 
but the irreversible laws of na- 
ture ; for they could not navigate 
ships through oceans of ice to the 
poles. Every part of the watery 
world that is navigable, was whi~ 
_tened by their canvass. They 
{poured into the bosom of the 
American Republic, the produc- 
| Sano of Asia, and Europe, and, 
thanks to the triumph of humani- 
‘ty, it can no apaeaine done, they 
_even trafficked in the unoffending 
natives of Africa. They also, to 
a very great extent, furnished the 
belligerent powers of Europe, 
with the same productions. 
Sudden wealth was the result of 
these unparalleled exertions. But 
while immense treasures were 
poured into the coffers of the few, 
the many were made the instru- 
ments of producing their opulence 
Luxury and voluptuousness fol- 
lowed in the train of wealth - 
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and the plain, unostentatious cul- 
tivator of the earth, was pas- 
sed by unheeded by those who 
rolled in splendour. 

The rising youth of the coun- 
try, instead of being taught to 
‘reap the soil which their grand- 
sires defended,” were sent to 
counting-rooms, and to Universi- 
ties. ‘To bea merchant, a divine, 
a lawyer, or a physician, was Con- 
sidered almost the only passport 
todistinctionand promotion. ‘The 
plough, the shuttle, and the ham- 
mer remained motionless, or were 
directed by those who, in open 
violation of common sense were 
considered the humbler class of 
human beings. Far be it from the 
intention of the writer, to de- 
tract from the merits of the justly 
celebrated merchants of New Eng- 
land. From their laudable enter- 
prise, we have much of our wealth. 
Equally far be it from his inten- 
tion, to detract from the worth 


is the parting knell of human en- 
joyment. ‘To see a purse proud 
land-holder and his steward, ex- 
torting from an hundred tenants 
the fruits of their laborious indus- 
try, to support the splendid man- 
sion and gorgeous equipage of a 
single individual, less worthy per- 
haps than themselves, is a scene 
at which the philanthropist may 
well weep. But, to behold an 
independant and hardy yeomanry, 
like the men of Connecticut, cul- 
tivating their own farms, with 
their own hands, and enjoying at 
their own boards the fruits of their 
own labour, is a scene at which 
man must be delighted, and upon 
whichangels might look with com- 
placency. 

Although Connecticut may not 
equal some of the southern and 
western states in point of fertili- 
ty—although it presents no ex- 
panded rice, tobacco, cotton, and 
wheat fields—although it has no 


of our scholars and professional |planiations upon which the hol- 


characters. From their talents, 
we have much of our fame. But 
we assert, fearlessly, that the most 
certain road to individual and na- 
tional permanent wealth, is Aeri- 
cuLTURE, and Manuracture. 
It is admitted that overgrown 
fortunes cannot now be suddenly 
acquired in Connecticut, by farm- 
mg ; and it may be said, with 
propriety, that the accumulation 
of great estates in a few hands, is a 
disadvantage, rather than a bene- 
fit to our Republic. The nearer 


a country approaches to an equal 
distribution of /anded property, 
ihe nearer is it to a state of hu- 
man felicity. When reflecting 


der may stand ia his mansion and 
exclaim, ‘ All the land I see I own,’ 


yet throughout its “ limited li- 


mits,”? may be seen well built 
farm-houses, for the comfort, con- 
venience, and exjoyment of hu- 
man beings, and barns and out 
houses for animals. 

The Chmate of Connecticut is 


salubrious and itis healthy. Situ- 
ated in the northern latitudes, 11 
cannot boast of the mild and soft- 
ening seasons of the states of Louw- 
isvana and Mississippi ; but it is 
exempted from many of their epi- 
demics. 
emigrant may seek in vain for a 
more healthy region. The histo- 


The traveller and the 





upon the presentstate of England, 
the sound of /andlord and tenants 





ry of the world proves, beyond 
the doubts of incredulity itself, 
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that that portion of mankind, who 
have inhabited that part of the 
globe, which is situated between 
the thirtieth and fiftieth degrees of 
latitude, are more athletic in body 
—more energetic in mind, and 
have achieved more brilliant ex- 
ploits, than any other part of the 
human race. Although Connecti- 
cut does net produce spontane- 
ously, all that is necessary for the 
subsistence of its inhabitants, as 
is the case with some of the tropi- 
cal regions, yet by the industry 
of man, its climate admits of eve- 
ry animal and vegetable produc- 
tion, which conduces to his com- 
fort and enjoyment. 

The Soi! of Connecticut has all 
the varieties of countries situated 
in its latitude. Asa grazing coun- 
try, it is not surpassed by any 
state in the American Republic. 
From spring to autumn “ cattle 
upon a thousand hills” are sus- 
tained by the finest grass, and the 
vallies furnish sufficient forage for 
their feed in the winter. Asa 
gram country, although it may 
not equal some ei the immensely 
fertile regions of the south and 
west, in the quantity that is pro- 
duced ; the quality of the rye, 
wheat, mdran corn, barley and oats, 
that are raised within its borders. 
isnot any where excelled. The 
state now affords much more 
grain than is necessary for the 
consumption of its inhabitants, 
and by the rapidly improving sys- 
tem of cultivation, the quantity 
may be threbled. If the samie la- 
bour and toil were to be exercis- 
ed in Connecticut, for twenty 
years to come, which those who 
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necticut would becomeanexpand- 
ed garden. 

The Animal productions of 
Connecticut, it is confiiently as- 
serted, are not excelled by any 
country. The neat-cattle, the 
swine, the sheep, the horses, and 
indeed, animals of every kind, 
whether of a pure or mixed breed, 
will stand a comparison with those 
of any part of the Republic ; and 
by proper exertions, may be vast- 
lyimproved. The beef and pork, 
and the butter and cheese ot 
Connecticut, are sought after in 
the great markets in the adjoin- 
ing states. It also furnishes Poul- 
try of the finest quality, and in 
great abundance. 

The Vegetable productions of 
Connecticut, exclusive of grain, 
are also of the finest quality. The 
potatoe, of itself, is atreasure. it 
is a luxury to the rich—it is a 
staple commodity with the mid- 
ling and lower classes of citizens 
—and it furnishes an immense 
amount of feed for fatieniag ani- 
mals. Onions, turnips, carrots, 
beets, cabbages, pumpkins and 
squashes, are produced, in difler- 
ent degrees of perfection, in eve- 
ry “nook and corner” of the state. 
A well cultivated garden, with a 
very little animal food, afforas 
support for a family in the war- 
mer seasons, and very great com- 
forts through the year. 

The Waters of Connecticut, are 
unrivalled in “ the watery world.” 
The ocean that washes its exten- 
sive sea-board from New-York to 
Rhode-Island, affords every varie- 
ty of scale and shell-fish. While 
those who are engaged in taking 





emigrate to the wilderness must 
exercise for that period, Con- 
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them, can furnish the Farmer, the 
Manufacturer, the Merchant, the 
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Professional Man, and the Me- 
chanic, with the wholesome and 
delicious productions of the ocean, 
they, m exchange can furnish 
them, with the products of their 
industry ; and in this way sup- 
port three times the population, 
now contained within the limits 
of the state. The rivers and 
brooks of Connecticut afford abun- 
dance of excellent fish. 

This address might be extend- 
ed through numerous pages, each 
of which might be crowded with 
facts, showing the natural advan- 
tages possessed by the people of 
Connecticut. They only need 
to improve them, to procure for 
themselves all the wealth that is 
neeessary for enjoyment—all the 
tood and clothing that is necessa- 
ry for the support of life—and 
enjoy as much happiness as a 
bounteous and merciful Provi- 
dence sees fit to afford to man in 
this world. Editor. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

IT is the intention of the Edi- 
tor, to incorporate into this pub- 
lication, an account of the organi- 
zation of all tae “ Agricultural 
Societies” in Connecticut. Vol- 
untary associations of this kind, 
have existed for a considerable 
number of years in this state. An 
attempt was some years since 
made, to establish “ The Agricul- 
tural Society of Connecticut ;” but 
by being, perhaps, tog general in 
its objects, and its members too 
remotely situated from each other 
for practical purposes, and fre- 
quent intercourse, butlittle bene - 
fit has resulted from it. 








Distinguisned individuals, with- 
in the last twenty years, possessed 
of science and wealth, have devo- 
ted much attention to the great 
and importantsubject of Acricur- 
rune. Amongst a Jong list that 
might be mentioned, we desig- 
nate Chief Justice Erpsworts, 
and General Humpnreys. The 
last years of these great and 
good men, these benefactors to 
their native state, were spent 
in practical husbandry, and com- 
municating, through the weekly 
papers, the result of their experi- 
ments. The latter gentleman, 
wishing to disseminate correct 
knowledge amongst agricultural- 
ists as extensively as possible, fur- 
nished ‘* The Farmer’s Almanac” 
with much useful matter. It was a 
favourite object with him, for a 
society to procure an extensive 
farm for agricultural experiments. 
It is hoped his death will not 
prevent the accomplishment of 
this desirable object. 

Recently, im every part of the 
state, gentlemen, constituting the 
highly respectable yeomanry, are 
turning their attention to their 
farms, and their wives and daugh- 
ters to their dairies. At.the social 
fire side, men, instead of descant- 
ing upon the last change in poli- 


tical parties, and the contents of 


the last newspaper, are discussing 
questions of agriculture. Ladies, 
instead of settling the question, 
which is the best of the last flood 
of novels which is constantly 
mundating our country—deciding 
the merits of the last actor or ac- 
tress they saw—and the beauties 
of the latest importation of bon- 
nets, are studying the best modes 
of making butter and cheese, and 
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manufacturing cloths. Let the 
votaries of fashion, and fashiona- 
bie amusements, smile if they 
choose ; but reason, sitting upon 
its throne, will pronounce a sen- 
tence of approbation in favour of 
that portion of the female world, 
who are found aiding the Farmer 
in advancing the interests of Ac- 
ricuttuRE and MaNuFAcTURE. 

The Hartford County Agri- 
cultural Society, although recent- 
ly formed, is the first that was i- 
corporated by the legislature of 
the state. [t was the first one 
that established a “‘ Cattle Show,” 
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use of this society ; he shall also pay in 
like manner, on or before the second Tues- 
day of October annually, one dollar, so 
long as he continues a member—-and when 
evera member «hooses to withdraw, he 
shall have liberty so to do, on giving no- 
tice in writing to the Recording Secretary, 
and paying all arrears and dues, including 
then current year. 

Sec. 3. The officers of the Society shal! 
consist of a President, two Vice Presi- 
denis, a Corrsesponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Auditor, to be chosen by ballot, and such 
other officers as the by-laws of the Society 
shall direct. 

Sec. 4. The first meeting of the Socie- 
ty, shall be holden at the State-House in 
Hartford, on Tuesday, the 7th day of Oc- 
tober, 1817, at which meeting, and at any 
future stated meeting of the Society, the 





for the exhibition of animals, 
and a “ Fair,” for furnishing 
specimens of domestic manufac- 
tures. It is the first one that fur- 
nished the exhilarating scene of 
a * Ploughing Match” to a de- 
lighted multitude ; and the first 
one that awarded premiums to 
successful competitors in each, 
Editor. 

The following is an account of 

its original organization. 


Hartrorp County AGRICULTURAL 
Society. 


At @ numerous meeting of gentle- 
men of Hartford County, held by 
adjournment at the State-House, 
in Hartford, the 7th inst. the fol- 
lowing articles of association and 
by-laws were passed, and the offi- 
cers undermentioned, appointed. 


Articles of Association of the Hart- 
ford County Agricultural Society. 


Section 1. The objects of this society, 
are the promotion and improvement of Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

Sec. 2. Every member of this Society, 
shall subscribe these ariicles, or a cop 
thereof, and pay at the time of subscri- 


members present shall have power to make 
such by-laws, and regulations as they shall 
deem expedient, for carrying into effect 
the objects of this Society. 
Sec. 5. No salary, or other pecuniary 
reward, shall be allowed to any offjcer, or 
committee of the Society, for discharging 
their official duties. 

Read, considered, and adopted. 

PLINY HILLYER, Chairman. 

Countersigned, 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, Secretary. 
Hartford Oct. Ith, 1817. 


By-Laws regulating the proceedings 
of the Hartford County Agricul- 
tural Society. 


1. There shall be two stated meetings 


ofthe Society at the State-House in Hart- 
1ord, annually ; one on the fourth Tuesday 
in March, and the other on the second 
Tuesday in October, at ten o’clock A. M. 
Not less than ten members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

2. Special meetings of the Society, ma 
be convened by the President, or . ee 
ecutive Committee. Notice of all meetings 
of the Society, shall be given by publish- 
ing the same in one or more newspapers, 
printed in Hartford, ten days before the 
time of any such meeting. 

3. The first meeting of the Society, 
shall be holden on the 7th day of October, 
1817, at which time, the several officers of 





bing, one dollar to the Treaenrer. for the 


the Society, and such members of the re- 
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spective Committees, as shail be deemed 
expedient, shall be chosem to contiave in 
oihce until the fourth Tuesday of March, 
1818. .And on the fourth Tuesday of 
March, annually, the officers of the Society 
shal] be chosen to continue in office one year 
and until others are chosen in their stead. 
4. All the Commitiees of the Society, 
shajl be chosen annually, at the stated 
meeting in March. And incase of the ab- 
sence of any of the members at the time 


required to proceed on business, their pla- | 


ces may be filled by the Executive Com- 
mittee, so far as to make a quorum for 
that occasion only. , 

5. The President of the Society, and in 
his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, | 
shall be chairman of the Executive Com-| 
mittee. ‘The President shall im all cases | 
have one vote, and in case of an equi- vote, | 
he shall also have the casting vote ; he 
shall superintend the cencerns of the So- 
ciety, shall cause the by-laws and doings 
of the Society, to be carried into effect ; 
he shall sign all diplomas granted by the 
Society. 

6. The Corresponding Secretary, shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Socie- 
ty, subject to the directions of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

7. The Recording Secretary, shall re- 
cord the proceedings of the Society, and 
of the Executive Committee, in separate 
books for those purposes, and shall keep 
the same, subject at all times to the inspec- 
tion of said Committee. He shall keep 
the Seal of the Society, and use the same, 
under the direction of the President. He 
shall countersign all diplomas signed by 
the President, he siall] keep a record of the 
names of the members of the Society, aad 


deliver a list of the same, to the or ber 


deat, at the meeting in March annual- 


ly. 


ceive all monies due, or beloning to the So- | 
cleiy, and pay out the same on orders | 






; Heshall give a bond for tue taithiul dis 
charge of his duty, in such sum and form, 
‘and with such surety as the Executive 
'Committee shall require; and when his 
office expires, he shall pay over the funds of 
the Society, and deliver the Treasury 
books, to his successor in office. 

9. The Auditor shall examine the vouch- 
ers and adjust the Treasurer's account, on 
the frst Monday of March, annually, and 
report to the Society at their stated micet- 
ing on the fourth ‘Tuesday of the same 
month ; he shail also examine and audit 
all claims on the Society, and draw on the 





| Treasurer for the payment of such sums, as 


shall be found justly due. 

10. The general administration of the 
affairs of the Society, shall be vested in 
the Executive~Committee ; which shal! 
consi:t of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
the Corresponding and Recording Secreta- 
ries, the Treasurer, the Auditor, and the 
Chairmen of the three awarding Commit- 
tees; this Committe shall meet at least four 
times a year. The President, or in his ab- 
sence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shali 
give notice to the members, of the times 
and places of such meetings. They shall 
have power to designate the objects for 
premiums, and determine the value of 
each premium to be awarded ; shal] regu- 
late the annual cattle show and fair, and 
do all such other acts, as they may judge 
necessary for promoting the objects of the 
Society. 

11. No premium shall be delivered, but 
to the person to whom awarded, at the 
time of promulgation ; if such persen be 
not present to receive the same, it shall 
revert to the Society, except in case of 
severe sickness, or other unavoidable hia- 
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12. No premium shall be awarded with 
out a competetion, unless the Commitee 


#2. The Treasurer shall collect and re- Perteies shall deem the claim highly 


merilorious. 
13. The premiums proposed by the Ex- 


drawn by the Auditor, pursuant to the re- | ecutive Committee, shall be awarded in 
gulations of the Society. He shall keep | the following manner, viz.—Those on the 
revular accounts of all receipts and dis-| cultivation and improvements of lands, by 
bursements, in a book for that purpose,|a Viewing Committee, consisting of nine 
wich shall always be open to the inspec- | persons, any five of whom shal) be a quo 
tion of the U'resideat, and members of the | rum to award the premiums, and any tiree 
Town and Executive Committees; he shall of whom shali be deemed a sufficieat num- 
ov tue first Monday of March. annually, | ber to examine the provement. 

exhibit to the President a regular account, | ‘Those on the quantity or quality of pro- 
of ail receipts and disbursements, of the | duce, by a Committee of Produce, consist- 
year, approved aud signed by the Auditor, | ing of nine persons, five of whom shal‘ 
and at the same time, he shall exhibit a | constitute a quorum. 

list of the pames of all persons in armas, | Those on domestic animals, by an Jn- 
and the sum due from each. ' specting Committee, consisting of nine pet 
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sons, five of whom skali constitute a quo- 
rum. 

14. There shall also be a Committee of 
not exceeding five members, in each town 
in this County, to supermtend the concerns 
of the Society, in their respective towns ; 
they shall distribute all seeds, plants, 
scions, animals, books, ect. that may be 
committed to them for that purpose ; they 
shal] examine any improvements on lands 
offered to be entered for premiums, and if 
in their opinion the improvement is so im- 
portant as to be entitled to an examina- 
tion by the Viewing Committee, they shall 
give said Committee notice, and it shall 
be their duty to attend for that purpose ; 
they shall receive all communications in 
writing, or othewise offered to them, res- 
pecting experiments or improvements in 
agriculture, and if they shall find such com- 
munications sufficiently meritorious, they 
shall lay them before the next meeting of 
the Society. 

15. There shall also be a Committee of 
Publications, consisting of five members, 
whose duty it shall be to superintend and 
correct whatever is designed for the press, 
and they shall have access to any, and all 
the papers of the Society. 

Read, considered, and adopted unanim- 
ously. 

‘ PLINY HILLYER, Chairman. 

Countersigned. 
HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, Seeretary. 
Hartford, October 7, 1817. 


Officers of the Agricultural Society. 


Anprew Kinessury, President. 

Normanp Knox, Ist Vice Prest. 

Joun Russ, 2d Vice Prest. 

Henry L. Ertswortn, Cor. Sec, 

Henry Seymour, Rec. Sec. 

Curistorner Coit, Treasurer. 

Micnaen Oxcorr, Auditor. 

Davin Porter, Chairman of View- 
ing Committee. 

Cuarues Jencks, Chairman of Com, 
of Produce. 

Samuet Wooprurr, Chairman of 
Inspecting Committee. 


Committee of 


George J. Patten, > publications 


Lemuel Whitman, 
John Sargeant, 


Agriculiure. 


Rosweli Barthoiemew, | 
Theron Deming, Town Com- 
Moses Goodman, jr. mittee for 


Jared Wells, Hartford. 
J. W. Mills, j 
re id ndrews, Berlin. 


Simeon Hart, Burlington. 
Hezekiah Webster, Canton. 


Shudael Griswold, 

Deodat Woodbridge, } East Hartford. 
Jonathan Bartlett, 

Horace Barber, East-Windsor. 
Aaron Bissell, 


aa Morrtson, Entield. 
orace Cowles, ; 

Linus North, } Farmington. 
Pliny Hillyer, 

Joseph Cornish, > Granby. 
Reuben Barker, 

Joel Foote, Marlborough. 
Asahel Hathaway, jr. 

Samuel Smith, ‘ ; Salbeld. 
Henry Newberry, ) 

Oliver Mather, 

Levi Hayden, jr. { Windsor. 
Joshua Latham, | 

William Griswold, } 


Voted, That the Executive Committee, 
do fill the town Committees, so soon as 
there are subscribers in the several towns, 
where none are now appointed. 


Voted, That five hundred copies of the 
Articles of Association and By-Laws, be 
published in pamphlets. 

Voted, That the several Printers in thie 
City, be requested to publish the Articles 
of Association and By-Laws of the Society, 
together with the doings of this Meeting in 
their respective papers. 

HENRY SEYMOUR, Recording Sec. 

Hartford Oct. 7, 1817. 


SELECTED. 


The Cattle Show and Fair, which took 
place in this City, onthe 14th, of October 
1818,although the weather was inauspicious 
being rainy, called together a respectable 
number of citizens, from almost every part 
of the county, A considerable number oi 
Animals, neat Cattle, Swine, &c. were 
produced, many of which, for their size, 
beauty, andexcellency of breed, were ad- 
mired by the numerous and intelligent bo- 
dy of citizens who examined them. The 
ploughing match, which took place at? 
o’clock, was viewed with great interest. 





Several pieces of ground of eve quarter of 
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To Mr. Timothy H. Root, of Farming- 


To Mrs. Arnold, (wife of Leyi A.) ~ 


To Mr. Joseph Porter, of Farmington, ta ; 
"15 | it.?? 
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an acre each, had been measured and mar- 
ked out the day betore, by the Commit- 


tee. These pieces were ploughed, the first | 
| 


in thirty-three minutes, and the last in thir- 
ty-nine. The ploughing was deep, and 
otherwise well executed. Atabout 4 o’- 
lock, the several officers and Committee 


of the Society, and the numerous body of 


Citizens who had attended on the occasion, 
convened at the South Meeting-House, 
where a concise and appropriate prayer, 
was made by the Rev. Mr. Flint; after 
which the reports of the several Commit. 
tees were read and the following premi- 
ums awarded. 


fo Mr. Amos Ransom, of East-Hartford, 
for the best cultivated Farm, a silver 
cup of the value of $§ 40 
lo Messrs. Ward & Bartholomew, of 
Hartford, for the second best cultuva- 


ted Farm, 20 
fo Mr. Simeon Kendall, of Suffield, for 
the best Bull, 20 
Co Mr. Solomon Cowles, of Farming- 
ton, for the second best Bull, 10 
[To Mr. Joseph Morgan, of ‘Hartford, 
for the best Milch Cow, "20 
To Mr. Michael Olcott, of Hartford, 
for the second best Milch Cow, 10 


To Mr. Elias Lewis, of Farmington, 
for the best pair of Working Oxen, 25 

To Mr. Elisha M. Jencks, of Warehouse- 
point, in East-Windsor, for the best 


udture. 


Additional Facts, communicated by 
the Board of the Agricultural So- 
ciety. 


We observe with much pleasure, that 
there were a considerable number of pur- 
chasers, whocame forward with spirit, to 
supply themselves at the Fair, with choice 
specimens of Household Manufacture, and 
Domestic Animals, but owing to the in- 
clemency of the weather, the infancy of 
the Institution, and the backwardness of 
the sellers in presenting their stock, untii 
they could ascertain how others would 
succeed, almost wholly disappointed the 
buyers; what was offered, met with a rea- 
dy sale, among which we notice a Bull 
Caif only six months old, which was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Newton of Hartland, and. 
sold for sixty dollars, and nearly all the 
Ladies’ Worsted Hose, which were made, 
and presented by Miss Whitman of Hart- 
ford, (and obtained for her the premium,) 
readily brought two dollars per pair. 
Among the pleasing curiosities of the day, 
was a pair of last spring Calves drawing 
a little cart, in which were two young 
Brothers, seated much at their ease, and 
driving the little animals to the Fair, they 
were under perfect command, anu per- 
formed wonders in drawing great num- 
bers of boys about the show ground, and 
we are happy to learn that the boys, (who 
are poor but mdustrious,) sataioed i in small 
charities, suilicient to reward them well for 
their trouble. 


At the splendid dinner given 
in honour of Gen. Jackson, by 





Ox fitted for slaughter, 15 
To Mr. Levi Arnold, of Hartford, for — 

the best Boar, 10 
To Mr. Luther Scarborough, of Hart- 

ford, for the two best Sows, 10 | 
To Mr. Daniel Hinsdale jr. of Hartford, 

for the four best Pigs, 6) 
To Mr. Leonard Bacon, of Hartford, 

for the best piece of Carpeting, 10| 
To Miss Huldah Clark, of Farmington, F 

for the best piece of Linen, 6 | 


To Miss Harriet Whitman, of Hartford, | 
for the best eight pairs of knit Worst- 
ed Stockings, 





ithe Corporation of the City of 
| New-York, upon the 23d of the 
| pre sent seal a toast was drank, 
which shows that those who move 
in the most elevated ranks of 
civil and military life, most cor- 
| dially unite in a sentiment, which 


4 | gives dignity to the pursuits of 


| Agric ulture. The elegant, though 


ton, forthe best piece of blue Wool- ,| figurative language in which it is 


len Cloth, 


ex xpressed, renders it fit to be 


Hartford, for the best piece of Linen plac ed as a motto to a volume-— 


Diaper, 4 


“AGRICULTURE—It is the pres- 


To Mr. Samuel Strong, of Windsor, ae | sure on the bosom of the mother— 


the best Ploughing, 
? 


for the second best Ploughing, 15 | 


vourishment and vigour flow from 
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Department of BCanufactyures. 








‘¢M™ ANUFACTURES-— THE ARTS OF ELEGANCE, AND THE ARTS OF USE.” 





ORIGINAL. 
TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF CONNECTICUT. 


IN addressing you, we address 
a portion of our fellow citizens 
some of whom have arisen to opu- 
lence—some of whom have strug- 
gled against adverse circumstan- 
ces, and some of whom have been 
reduced to indigence, in the lau- 
dable endeavour, to advance the 
manufacturing interest of the 
state. We speak with diffidence 
upon a subject, with which we can 
claim but little practical acquain- 
tance. But, deeply impressed 
with the immense importance of 
manufactures, to the present and 
future interest of the people of 
Copznecticut, we cannot remain 
silent.. From an acquaintance 
with every section of the state, 
the writer, without hesitation, as- 
serts that no country affords great- 
er facilities for manufactures. Al- 
though within its limits, every raw 
material necessary for the great 
variety of manufactures are not 
produced, they are easily procured. 

The numerous streams of wa- 
ter, which literally checquer the 
state, and furnish innumerable 
“water privileges,” enable the 
manufacturer, to put into opera- 
tion the almost endless variety of 
machinery, which our inven- 
tive countrymen have produced. 
Where these privileges are not 
enjoyed, the perfection to which 
steam engines have been brought, 
furnishes a ready substitute. 








The manufacture of Iron, is ot 
primary importance. Without 
subjecting myself to the imputa- 
tion of extravagance, | may say 
that iron has converted most of 
the world, from barbarism to ci- 
vilization. The savages of Ameri- 
ca and Africa, incapable of man- 
ufacturing it, seek after it to this 
day with ardent avidity. We can 
hardly mention a single conven- 
ience or luxury we enjoy, but 
what is directly or indirectly pro- 
duced by this invaluable article. 
In various parts of the state, tron 
oreis to be found of asuperiour 
quality ; and from the pursuits of 
the mineralogist and the exer. 
tions of the enterprising, copper. 
lead, and coal: mines may be found. 

The manufacturer of wood, in: 
to articles of common use, and 
for exportation, has every possi- 
ble advantage. Connecticut fur- 
nishes tember of almost every spe- 
cies, and of the first quality, from 
the majestic oak to the hoop-pole. 
Ships, coaches, chaises, waggons. 
cabinet furniture, ploughs, hogs. 
heads and barrels ; indeed every 
structure necessary to navigate 
the ocean—to cultivate land— 
to travel upon it, and to furnish 
dwellings, are already manufactu- 
red with success, and in great 
perfection. 

The manufacturer of woollen 
cloths will always find encour. 











agement in our cold climate ; and 
he finds within his ready reach, 
every facility for manufacturing 
them. The hills and the vallies 
of Connecticut, are literally whi- 
tened with flocks of the finest 
sheep, producing wool of every 
quality ; and itis a subject of no 
trifling congratulation, that to one 
of its native citizens, David Hum- 
phreys, is the American Republic 
indebted for the first introduction 
of that invaluable animal, the Me- 
rino sheep. 

The manufacturer of cotton 
eloths, can readily furnish him- 
self with the raw materials, from 
the southern section of the Re- 
public, where he will finda ready | 
market for his tickings, ginghams, | 
and shirtings. 

Flax and hemp are produced | 





within our own borders; and e 


might furnish materials for the, 
manufacture of cordage, duck, 
and dinens. 

Leather is already manufactur- 
ed to a considerable extent ; and 
from the great amount of neat 
cattle and sheep produced at 
home, and the importation of, 
Scuth American hides, the manu- 
facture of this indispensably ne- 
cessary article, and its conversion 
into saddles, harnesses, boots, and 
shoes, may be carried to an almost 
houndless extent. 

Silk, glass, gunpowder, tin- 
ware, combs, and buttons, are al- 
ready manufactured to a consid- 
erable extent, 

Muskets, swords, and. pistols, 
are made in very great perfec- 
tion; and for their elegance, have 
been admired by the most com- 
petent judges. 

Printed Books, are manufactur- 
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ed in Connecticut, to a consider- 
able extent; and might be carried 
to almost any. Paper of an ex- 
cellent quality, is made at home. 
Dressed calf and sheep skins, are 
ready for the Binder. Printing- 
Presses are made by our own art- 
ists, of a superiour construction, 
Printing Ink of a fine quality, is 
also here made. The increasing 
taste for reading through our ex- 
tensive Republic, and the con- 
sequent demand for the multipli- 
ed and multiplying productions 
of theological, legal, and medical 
works, as well as those of mis- 
cellaneous writers, furnishes a 
cheering prospect, not only to 
the printer and book-binder, but 
to every friend of useful know- 
ledge. 

_ This address is concluded, by 
ntreating the Manuracturers 
and Mecuanics of Connecticut, 
to duly appreciate the advanta- 
ges within their reach; and not, 
rom the occasional reverses, 
which attend every human pur- 
suit, to look to distant regions 
for wealth and happiness, when 
they can acqgwre and enjoy it in 
the land of their fathers. 

Editor. 


—one 
SELECTED. 
GENERAL HAMILTON'S 
REPORT ON MANUFACTURES, 


MADE AS SECRETARY OF THE TREA-~- 
SURY, TO CONGRESS. 


[WE intended to have incor- 


: porated the whole of this invalu- 


able state paper into this Journal ; 
but its great length and our pre- 


scribed limits prevent it. What 
are deemed the most pertinent 
Extracts, will be made. } 














THE expediency of encouraging man- 
ufactures in the United States, which was 
not long since deemed very questionable, 
appears at this time to be pretty general- 
ly admitted. The embarrassments which 
have obstructed the progress of our exter- 
nal trade, have led to serious reflections; 
on the necessity of enlarging the sphere of 
our domestic commerce : the restrictive 
regulations, which in foreign markets 
abridge the —— the epee, ser 
of our agricul produce, serve 
an ak desire, that a more pas 
demand for that surplus may be created 
athome : And the complete success which 
has rewarded manufacturing enterprise, in 
some valuable branches, conspiring with 
the promising symptoms which attend 
some less mature essays in others, justify 
a hope, that the obstacles to the growth of 
this species of industry, are less formidable 
than they were apprehended to be; and 
that it is not difficult to find, in its further 
extension, a full indemnification for any ex- 
ternal disadvantages, which are or may be 

experienced, as well as an accession of re- 
sources, favourable to national indepen- 
dence and safety. 


[In the following forcible and 
perspicuous manner, this pro- 
found and justly celebrated states- 
man, draws a comparison be- 
tween Acricutture and Manv- 
FACTURE. | 


It ought readily to be conceded, that the 
cultivation of the earth, as the primary and 
most certain source of national supply ; 
as the immediate, and chief source of sub- 
sistence to man; as the principal source 
of those materials which constitute the 
nutriment of other kinds of labour ; as in- 
cluding a state most fayourable to the free- 
dom and independence of the human mind ; 
one, perhaps, most conducive to the mul- 
tiplication of the human species ; has in- 
trinsically a strong claim to pre-eminence 
over yy begee! kind of industry. 

But, that it hasa title to any thing like 
an exclusive ilection, in any country, 
ought to be itted with great caution. 
That itis even more productive than every 
other branch of industry, requires more 
evidence than has yet been given in sup- 
port of the position, That its real interests, 
precious and important as, without the 
help of exaggeration, they truly are, will be 
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‘due encoura, t of manufactures, may, 
it is believed, be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. And —_ also belie that the 
expediency of encouragement, in a 
general view, may be my be recom- 
mended by the most cogent and persuasive 
motives of national policy. 

It has been maintai that agriculture 
is not only the most productive, but the 
only productive species of industry. The 
reality of this suggestion, in either respect, 
has, however, not verified by any ac- 
curate detail of facts and calculations ; 
and the general arguments, which are ad- 
duced to prove it, are rather subtle and 
paradoxical, than solid or convincing. 

Those which maintain its exclusive pro- 
ductiveness are to this effect ;— 

Labour, bestowed upon the cultivation 
of land, produces enough, not only to re- 
place all the necessary expenses incurred 
in the business, and to maintain the per- 
sons who ate employed in it, but to afford, 
together with the ordinary profit on the 
stock, or capital of the farmer, a neat sur- 
plus, or rent, for the landlord or proprie- 
tor of the soil. But the labour of artifi- 
cersdoes nothing more than replace the 
stock which employs them, (or which fur- 
nishes materials, tools, and wages,) and 

ield the ordinary profit upon that stock. 
tyields nothing equivalent to the rent of 
land. Neither does it add any thing to 
the total value of the whole annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. 
The additional value given tc those parts 
of the produce of land, which are wrought 
into manufactures, is counterbalanced by 
the value of those other parts of that 
produce, which are consumed by the man- 
ufacturers. It can, therefore, only be by 
faving, or parsimony, not by the positive 
productiveness of their labour, that the 
classes of artificers can in any degree 
augment the revenue of the society. 

To this it has been answered, 

1. “That inasmuch as it is acknow- 
ledged, that manufacturing labour re-pro- 
duces a value equal to that which is ex- 
pended or consumed in carrying it on, 
and continues in existence original 
stock or capital emplo it ought on that 
account alone, to escape being considered 
as wholly unproductive. That though it 
should be itted, as alleged, that the 
consumption of the produce of the soil, by 
the classes of artificers or manufacturers, 
isexactly equal to the value added b 
their labour to the materials upon which 





advanced, rather than injured by the 
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it is exerted; yet, it would not thence 
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26 
follow, that it added nothing to the reve- 
nue of the society, Or to the aggregate 
value of the annual produce ofits land and 
labour. If the consumption for any giv- 
en period, amcunted toa given sum, and 
the mncreased value of the produce manu- 
factured, in the same period, to a dike sum, 
the total amount of the consumptien aad 
production, during that period, would be 
equal to the two sums; and, consequeatly, 
double the value of the agricultural pro- 
duce consumed. Aud though the incre- 
"nent of value produced by the classes of 
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made out of the revenuesof those, who 
furnish or manage that which is at any time 
employed, whether in agriculture, or in 
manuiactures, or in any other way.”’ 

But while the exciusive productiveness of 
agricultural labour has been thus denied and 
refuted, the superiority of its productive- 
ness has been conceded without hesitation. 
As this concession involvesa point of con- 
siderable maguitude, in relation to max- 
ims of public administration, the grounds 
on which it rests are worthy of a distinct 
and particular examination. 

One of the arguments made use of in 





aftificers, should at no time exceed the 
value of the produce of the land consumed 
by them, yet there would be atevery mo- 
ment, in consequence of their labour, a 
greater value of goods in the market than 
would exist independent of it.” 

2. “That the position, that artificers 
can augment the revenue of a society, 
only by parsimony, is true iv no other 
sense, than in one which is equally appli- 
cable‘to husbandmen or cultivators. It 
may be alike affirmed of all these classes, 
that the fund acquired by their labour 
and destined for their support, is not, 
in an ordinary way, more than equal to 
it. And hence it will follow, that aug- 
mentations of the wealth or capital of 
the community, (except in the instances 
of some extraordinary dexterity or skill,) 
can only proceed, with respect to any of 
them, from the savings of the more thrifty 
and parsimonious.” 

3. ‘* That the annual produce of the 
land and jabour of a couatry, can only be 
increased in two ways—by some improve- 
ment in the preducttve powers of the usefui 
labour, which actually exists within it, 
or by some increase in the quantity of 
such labour: That with regard to the first, 
the labour of artificers being capable ot 
greater subdivision and simplicity of ope- 
ration, than that of cultivators, it is sus- 
ceptible, in a proportionably greater de- 
gree, of improvement in its productive 
powers, whether to be derived from an ac- 
cession of skill, or from the application of 
ingenious machinery ; in which particular, 
therciore, the lebour employed in the cul- 
ture of land can pretend to no advantage 
over that engaged in manufactures: That 
with regard to an augmentation of the 
quantity of useful labour, this, excluding 
adventitious circumstances, must depend 
essentially upon an increase of capital, 
which again must dépend upon the savings 


support of the idea, may be pronounced 
‘both quaint aud. superficial. It amounts 
to this—That im the productions of the 
soil, nature c rates with man; and 
| that the effect of their joint labour must 
‘be greater than that of the labour of man 
alone. 


Report to be continued. 
een 


The manufacturers, of eve 
grade, must be highly gratified at 
the distinguished notice taken of 
them, by the first men in our 
great Republic, They are now 
sensible that manufactures, if 
prosecuted with vigour by the 
manufacturer, will not only secure 
competence, and often wealth to 
himself, but place the indepen- 
dence of the country upon the 
surest basis. Nothing more clear- 
ly evinces. the sentiment of a 
large assembly¢han a toast, which 
is cordially received. At the din- 
ner given to the immortal Hero 
of New Orleans, ANpREew Jack- 
son, by the Corporation of the 
city of New-York, upon the 23d 
inst. the following one was given. 

* Domestic ManuracturEs— 
American genius, industry, and 
patriotism, will secure our Inde- 
pendence.” 
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‘© waN—PLEAS D WITH VARIETY, MUST BE INDULG’D.” 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SOCIAL 





COMPANION. 


Feb. 1819.—Paper I. 


“The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives.” 


THE periodical productions 
the prolific geniuses of Englanof 
within a century and an half past, 
are now justly ranked with the 
Classict. Admiration for Homer, 
the great epic poet of Greece— 
for Virgil the poet, and Cicero 
the orator of Rome, too long led 
Englishmen to disregard the clas- 
sical productions of their own 
countrymen. However much the 
refined scholar may admire the 
stupendous genius that produ- 
ced the /liad in Greek—the. Eni- 
ad in Latin, and the Roman elo- 
quence, which thundered defi- 
ance against treason, and saved 
the Commonwealth, no reason 
can be discovered why the inimi- 
table productions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Byron, &c. 
showtd not lay claim to a portion 
of admiration. | 
_ American scholars, following 
the beaten track of the scholars 
of the mother country, have di- 
rected the attention of the rising 
youth of our Republic, to pro- 
ductions written before the 
Christian era, and in languages 


dead. So far, as an acquaintance 
with the dead languages condu- 
ces to a correct knowledge of 
living English, so far is the ac- 
quisition valuable. But the Lit- 
erati of onr Republic, (I hope to 
be pardoned for my pr.:sumption,) 
have, it is humbly conceived, ex- 
cited too much veneration for 
ancient writers in Greek and 
Latin, and too little for the con- 
stellations of English and Ameri- 
can geniuses, who have enriched 
our own classics, in our own tongue. 
[am but too sensible, that I shall 
incur the sneers of many fastidi- 
ous scholars, when I speak of 
American classics !! But, if the 
productions of Franklin, Ramsay, 
Hamilton, Ames, Barlow, Trum- 
bull, Paine, Dennie, J. Q. Adams. 
Wirt, &c. are not entitled to this 
spel gee may be asked, what 
works are? After the great Alex . 
ander Pope had arisen to the 
acme of fame, Doctor Johnson 
was asked, if he really thought 
Pope was‘a poet? If, Sir,(answer- 
ed the Doctor,) he is not a poet, 
whois? ‘The same great man, 
upon another occasion, declared 





which have for centuries been 


that he who would acquire the 
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elegance of diction, and the beau- 
ties of style, must give his days 
and nights to the reading of 4d- 
dison. It may now be said of his 
works, what he said of Addison’s. 

The object of these hasty re- 
marks, is, to draw the attention of 
my readers, should I be so for- 
tunate as to have any, to those 
English and American produc- 
tions, which portray the nature of 
men, and their motives of action 
in the paths of common life and 
common pursuits. Those wri- 
tings that “ come home to men’s 
busmess and bosoms,” though they 
may not exalt men to the temple 
of science, are best calculated to 
make them practical philosophers, 
‘exemplary moralists, worthy citi- 
zens, and*sincere Christians. 

The Spectator, the Guardian, 
the Adventurer, the Rambler, 
the -Jdler, and many other pe- 
riodical publications in Eng- 
land, may be read with delight 
and instruction. Nor is our own 
country, although a new one, des- 
titute of productions of this na- 
ture, of superlative excellence. 
{t might be invidious to designate ; 
but the American Lounger, the 


Prompter, Salmagundi, the Brief 


Remarker, and others that mghi 
be mentioned, paint human life 
in all its lights and shades, and 
«+ hold the murror up to nature.”” 
Without aspiring to the eleva- 
tion, which these great painters 
of human life have reached, | 
shall attempt, with the aid of a 
few associates, to present the 
readers of the “ Rurat Maea- 
zinf,”” with a series of papers un- 
der the title of the “ SOCIAL 
COMPANION.” Should it be 
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asked, who the Social Compan- 
ion is, and who are his associates, 
it will be answered, it is useless 
to enquire. Our productions will 
be submitted to the candour or 
severity of the reader ; and they 
must stand by their own merits, 
or fal] by their own defects. We 
shall endeavour, with the most 
perfect geod nature, and without 
even a sprinkling of malice, to- 
wards any human being, or any 
party of human beings, religious 
or political, to “* catch the manners 
hwmg as they rise,” and portray 
the habits, customs, and peculiar- 
ities of the good people of our be- 
loved state of Connecticut. That 
we shall sometimes err, is to be 
expected; for “ to err is human ;” 
but we most solemnly pledge our- 
selves that our errors, if we com- 
mit them, shall be those of the 
head and not of the heart. 

The Social Companion has, 
after the most laborious persua- 
sion, induced a mysterious and 
wonderful being, who has existed 
for hundreds of years, and who 
has beenemployed by many great 
and many little writers, to enter 
into his service. His naime is 
Ariel. He is invisible to the 
world ; but the world is visible 
tohim. He visits, unseen, the 
cabinet of the statesman—the 
closets of divimes, lawyers, and 
physicians—the farm-house and 
the farm—the counting room-—- 
manufacturing establishments and 
mechanics’ shops. He also visits 
the tea parties of the Ladies ; 
notices their manners, hears their 
conversation, and deposits all in 
the chest of memory. He fol- 





lows them to public assemblies, 
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ef every kind, and he follows them 
home. He passes readily into 
the apartments of the Editors of 
newspapers, and quarterly and 
monthly magazines. But he is 
“ undeviatingly just.” He will 
report to the Social Companion, 
and his associates, every thing he 
sees and hears, and as he saw and 
heard. He will slander no one, 
unless it be scandal to tell the 
truth, and even truths, improper 
to be divulged, he will conceal. 
He calls no names, lashes vice 
rather than the vicious, and gives 
virtue the reward it deserves. 
He is now upon a very impor- 
tant excursion ; and in the next 
number of the Rural Magazine 
and Farmer's Monthly Museum, 
will furnish a variety of interest- 
ing original matter. - 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 

Under this head of our Miscel- 
laneous department, it is our in- 
tention to furnish our readers, 
with the best accounts we can 
furnish, or procure, of the numer- 
ous inventions of our inventive 
countrymen. It is the glory of 
Americans, that they are not on- 
ly teaching the world that the 
blessings of freedom may be min- 
gled with the energy of govern- 
ment, but that they are augment- 
ing the comforts, the conven- 
iences, and the elegancies of life, 
by the mechanical inventions of 
their ingenious artists. They can 
not only boast of a Rirrennovse, 
whose Orrery explains the prin- 
ciples upon which the celestial 
and terrestrial bodies move, a 
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FrankLIN, who taught the world. 
bya Lightning Rod, how to pro- 
tect their habitations from the 
forked lightning, and a Futon, 
who has enabled his countrymen 
and the world to navigate streams, 
otherwise impassable ; but they 
have produced artists who have 
given almost absolute perfection 
to the Printing Press. Upon 
objects of minor importance, al- 
though of incalculable utility, they 
have, it would seem, nearly ex- 
hausted invention itself ! 

The Patent-Office at Washing- 
ton, may be called the Museum 
or THE Arts. It contains models 
of an.almost endless variety ot 
inventions, from the water-wheel, 
to the gimilet. Labour-saving 
machines, of every description, 
are there found; and distinguish- 
ed Americans, as well as foreign- 
ers of distinction, resort to it as 
a place of rational amusement. 

The artists of Connecticut have 
furnished their full proportion of 
these curious and useful inven- 
tions. ‘The machine invented by 
Eli Whitney, Esq. of New-Haven. 
for cleansing cotton from the 
seeds, which are mingled with 
it when gathered, may be ranked 
with the most important inven- 
tions of any country. Omitting 
to mention at this time, the nu- 
merous useful machines and me- 
dicines invented in Connecticut, 
we cannot suppress our wishes to 
add our humble tribute of appro- 
bation, for the admirable Print- 
inc Press, invented by Mr. Jonx 
I. Wexts of Hartford, Conn. 

While we admire the ingenui- 
ty of the amiable and worthy 








artist, we cannot but lament, tha: 
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he has yet received but a little 
remuneration for his excellent 
invention. The writer, being ig- 
norant of the noble Art of Print- 
ing, himself, has called upon ex- 
perienced printers, to learn their 
opinion, in regard to the value 
of Wells’ Printing Press. They 
readily furnished the folle:ving 


CERTIFICATE. 
We, the undersigned, being 


educated as Printers, and having 
worked upon a variety of Presses, 
have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Wells’? Printing Press, as superi- 
our to any (of the same expense) 
we have ever seen or used. Ata 
single pull, a folio, quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo, or indeed any other 
form, is printed with a more even 
impression, and with greater fa- 
cility, than upon any other press 
we have seen or used. 

SIMEON L. LOOMIS. 

ROBERTS & BURR. 

JOHN RUSSELL, Jr. 

F. D. BOLLES. 

R. STORRS. 

P. CANFIELD. 

N. TOTTEN. 

J. LOWD. 

Hartford, Feb. 1819. 

The foregoing remarks were 
made, and the certificate was 
signed without the solicitation or 
knowledge of Mr. Wells, whose 
modest merit has restrained him 
from puffing his own works, or 
begging others to puff them. Con- 
vinced of the excellence of his 
Printing Press, from the beauty 
of the work executed upon it, 
we have attempted to attract the 
attention of Printers to its merits ; 
and sincerely hope, that, by pat- 


a native genius, and improve the 
iart of printing. 


COBB’S GRAMMATICAL EXPOSITOR. 


THE very heading of this arti- 
cle, may excite a smile amongst 
the sturdy sons of literature. 
Cresus, the richest prince of the 
East, admiring the science of a 
great geometrician, invited -him 
to his palace, and told him, that 
a large portion of his wealth 
should be his, if he would imme- 
diately make him as learned as he 
was. The great scholar answer- 
ed, “ There ws no royal road to ge- 
ometry.”” 

The road that leads to a know- 
ledge of Grammar, is infested with 
thorns and clogged with rubbish ; 
and any invention or improvement 
that removes them, and facilitates 
a knowledge of this indispensable 
branch of education, may safely 
be pronounced useful. ‘The in- 
genious Wrirrorp, by a novel 


| mode of ifstruction, in a very 


short time, made his pupils ele- 
gant penmen ; and the ingenious 
Mr. Coss, assisted by Mr. Beats, 
a gentleman of literary acquire- 
ments, has advanced his pupils 
in the knowledge of grammar, 
with a rapidity which excites the 
astonishment of every one who 
has become acqainted with the 
progress of his pupils. Having 
examined a young lad of about 
thirteen, son of Mr. Horace Wads- 
worth, of this city, the doubts 
of the writer relative to the efli- 
cacy of this mode of instruction, 
were entirely removed. The pu- 





ronizing the artist, they may aid 
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ihé grammatical school of Messrs. | 
Cobb and Beals, that he could 
not distinguish a noun from a. 
verb, a conjunction from a preposi-' 
lion, a transitive from an intransi-' 
tive verb, and knew nothing of cases | 
or tenses. Having attended school 
about twenty days, his preceptor 
directed him to parse, wherever 
he should be directed. He pars- 
ed with the accuracy of an ac- 
complished grammarian, different 
paragraphs in prose and verse; 
which he had never before parsed, 
and by a mode of instruction, it 
is believed, peculiar to these in- 

enious instructors, he readily, 
rom a noun, formed a verb, ad- 
jective, adverb, perfect participle, 
present participle, and compound 
perfect participle. 
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an agricultural country like ours, 
is an important branch of female 
industry, and in the usual mode 
of making it, very laborious. 
Mr. Porter, of Suffield, in this 
state, has invented, and obtained 
a patent for a churn, which facili- 
tates the making of this very im- 
portant article of life, ina man- 
ner scarcely to be believed with- 
out actual experiment. 

Although in New-England, but- 
ter is generally made from cream, 
yet in many places in our coun- 
try it is manufactured directly 
from milk, By the operation of 
this churn, either are converted 
to butter in half the time, and with 
less than half the labeur, than in 
the usual way. In Connecticut, 
especially in Windham and Litch- 


The world has so long been|/e/d counties, immense quantities 


deceived by quacks in literature, 
as well as quacks in medicine, 
that it is extremely difficult to 
introduce any thing new, in either. 
But we may safely pronounce 
that good, from which good, and 
nothing but good, is produced ; 
and we sincerely hope that Mr. 
Cobb, who is the inventor of the 
Grammatical Expositor, which 
symbolically represents the vari- 
ous parts of speech, and their 
relation to each other; and Mr. 
Beals, who, by the most approved 
authors, and by oral instruction, 
aids the mechanical instruction of 
the Expositor, may meet with 
that patronage and encourage- 
ment, which their laudable exer- 
tions entitle them to from an in- 
telligent people. They are now 
teaching grammar in Hartford. 
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PORTER’S PATENT CHURN. 
The manufacture of butter, in 





of butter are made ; and from 
having examined the model of 
this churn, and having obtained 
for the inventor, a patent for his 
invention, it is, without the know- 
ledge of the inventor, recom- 
mended to every farmer, as 
a most excellent implement in 
houshold manufacture. 





UTLEY’S REMEDY FOR TOOTH-ACHE. 


Amongst the useful inventions 
and discoveries, by the citizens 
of Connecticut, that of Col. Jo- 
seph Utley, of this city, is certain- 
ly entitled to notice. The Medi- 
cal Faculty, may deem it an 
encroachment upon their pecu- 
liar privilege of curing every dis- 
ease—secundem artem—(accord- 
ing to art;) and may scout a 
discovery in the healing art, made 
by a merchant, or any other 
class of citizens, but themselves. 
But it is a fact, perhaps not gene- 
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rally known, that a Connecticut 
merchant, (Mr. John Watson, of 
East Windsor,) not many years 
since, had a premium awarded 
to him by the Medical Society of 
Massachusetts, for furnishing the 
best thesis, or dissertation, upon 
a yrs ge ewe subject. 

Col. Utley makes no preten- 
sions to science, having spent his 
days in the active business of life. 
Without possessing a knowledge 
of Botany, ht, perhaps by acci- 
dent, to which many of the most 
important discoveries may be at- 
tributed, discovered shrubs in 
Connecticut, which, applied to 
an aching tooth, would remove its 
pain. From those, he has formed 
a decoction or tincture, which, ap- 
plied to the gums, after scarifying 
them, almost invariably effects a 
cure. Italso removes scurvy from 
the gums; aiid, by itsstrong astrin- 
gent power, often fastens loose 
teeth. Scarce an individual can 
be found, who has not been more 
or less afflicted with the tooth- 
ache ; and to lose them by ex- 
traction, is not only painful, but 
highly disadvantageous to the 
public speaker, and a great blem- 
ish to personal beauty. To pre- 
serve teeth, is most desirable ; 
and it is believed that “ Utley’s 
Remedy” will preserve them. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


As we have already mentioned, 
we do not aspire to the character 
of “Professional Reviewers ;” 
but shall endeavour to notice the 
publications of the day in a man- 
ner we deem most conducive ic 
the advancement of useful know- 
ledge, and correct literature. 
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However highly we may esti- 
mate some of the Reviews of our 
country, we confess we are 
amongst those who sincerely be- 
lieve, that in some instances they 
have done an injury to the litera- 
ry character of our countrymen. 

That Englishmen and Scotsmen 
should assiduously endeavour to 
decry the scientific and literary 
character of , Americans, excites 
no surprise. ‘The rapidly rising 
greatness of our Republic, ina 
literary as well as in a political 
point of view, is wormwood to 





Britons. They endeavour to im- 
press upon the minds of their 
countrymen, that America is an 
howling wilderness, or an out 
spread heath—that the people 
are semi-barbarians, and but just 
emerging from mental darkness. 
Their travellers in America re- 
turn home, and slander our coun- 
try, and their Reviewers at home, 
abuse and torture our litera 
productions. To givé a chec 
to the alarming emigration from 
that country to this, is not only 
the object of a watchful and jeal- 
ous ministry, but of an haughty 
and insolent /iterati, Let them 
go on—they “bite against a file.” 
No wonderthat a country which 
in ancient days produced a Bacon, 
a Newton, and a Locke, a Shake- 
speare, a Milton, and a Dryden: 
and in more modern days, a Pope, 
an Addison, a Johnson, a Cowper, 
and a Byron, should excite ad- 
miration. Bat, that, at near the 
close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the 4merican 
reader should adopt and cherish 
the malignant aspersions of self- 
created censors on the other side 





of the Atlantic, is literary treason. 

















A country, no older in civilization 
than America, that has produced 
a Marshall, a Ramsay, an Ames, 
a Payne, Sc. may justly lay claim 
to.an exalted rank in the literary 
world. 

Connecticut may justly be 


ranked high a the sisters 


of the American Republic, ina 
literary point of view. When 
it is remembered, that she has 
given to the world an Edwards, 
a Barlow,a Trumbull, an Hum- 
phreys, and a long list of poets, 
divines and scholars, that might 
be mentioned with rapturous ex- 
ultation, its limited territory 
seems to be expanded by its litera- 
ry eminence. 

Amongst the recent publications 
mn Connecticut that have fall- 
en under our observation, we no- 
tice, with pleasure, mingled with 
veneration, 

Trumbull’s History of Connecti- 
cut. The first volume of this in- 
valuable work, was printed in 
Hartford, by Mess’rs. Bhidson and 
Goodwin, in 1797. It has, the 
past season, been republished, 
together with a second volume, 
by Mess’rs Maliby, Goldsmith, & 
Co. ard Samuel Wadsworth, at 
New Haven. 

The reputation of this work is 
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jit treats of. Although not written 
\in the fiowing and gorgeous style 
of Gibbon—the finished periods 
of Hume, nor with the classical! 
elegance of ow own Ramsay 
and Marshall ; yet the tanguage- 
comports with the nature of 
work. It is to be refhembered 
ithat the venerabie A‘storian is 
also a divine, and aa ancient di- 
vine ; having reached to the age 
of eighty-four years; and if his 
style is in imitation of that of the 
fathers of the state, he uses as 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘ words fitted 
to the subject.” 
The mechanical execution of 
ithe work, does credit to the Pub- 
lishers ; and we cheerfully ac- 
uiesce in a declaration of Doct. 

lorse, the American Geogra- 
pher, that, “7rwmbull’s History 
of Connecticut ought to be in the 
hands of every family in the state.» 

ommes 
Arnitametic Simprtriep, $c. 
By John J. White. 

The knowledge of Arithmetic, 
like that of Grammar, constitutes 
‘an essential branch of common, 
‘as well as classical education ; 
and the ready attainment of it is 
a great desideratum. ‘Treatises 
‘upon Arithmetic have been multi- 
plied, within a few years, almost 











too wellestablished to be advanc-; beyond the enumeration of the 
e! by any thing we can say.! arithmetician himself ; and al- 
Even the British critics, with all though the fundamental princi- 
their ‘hostility against American. ples remain unehangeable, the 
productions, upon the receipt of, manners of treating the subjects, 
the first volume, condescended to! by different authors, and teaching 
pronouice it a work of some mer-| it by different preceptors, are al- 
it! Although its minutia may oc-| most as diverse as the authors 
casionally fatigue the reader, hej aad preceptors themselves. 

will acquire, whatit is the busi-| Mr. White. having long been a 
ness of history to teach, a thor- receptor of high reputation, and 


ee x 2 of the country’ having discovered, from pracizcal 
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experience, the necessity of a, 
more simple mode of teaching| 
arithmetic, published a * Little 
book*? a few years since, for the 
use of the mere beginner. Its 
utility was soon discovered by the 
pubhe, and it has gained a deser- 
ved popularity. 

The work under consideration 
is more extended; and_ consti- 
tutes a duodecimo volume of con- 
siderable size. The contents of 
the work, correspond with its ti- 
tle. ‘* Arithmetic is Simplified” 
in such a manner, that he who 
runs may read; and a science 
which, from the old mode of writ- 
ing upon it, and teaching it, was 
wrapped in mystery, is rendered 
‘familiar to gre meanest capaci- 
ty.” The pupil, by a regular grad- 
ation, is carried through sim- 
ple addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. He is then 
taught compound numbers in the 
plainest manner. He is constant- 
Jy, by questions, referred back to 
his previous knowledge, to solve 
the difhculties that he encounters 
as he advances. Although we do 
not pretend to be “ profoundly 
screntific,’’? we think we can com- 
prehend Mr. White’s system ; 
and feel confident, that if in ear. 
lier life, we could have enjoyed 
the benefit of it, we should have 
been saved from much vexation, 
and much head-ache, which was 
occasioned by the intricate and 
complicated systems of Ward, 
Dillworth, Pike, and many others. 
To parents, guardians, and mas- 
ters, we most readily recommend 
this work, for the use of their chil- 
dren, wards, and apprentices ; 


re ’ 
Schoo!-Masters need only to ex- 


amine it, to give it their decided 

approbation. 

Essay on American Poerry, &c. 
By Sorymaw Brown. 


This little volume of Poetry 
was published the past season, at 
New-Haven, by Mr. Hez. Howe. 
The limits, and indeed the design 
of this publication, prohibits us 
from a minute examination of 
this work. Without noticing 
here, what we deem the beauties 
or the blemishes of these poems, 
we cannot suppress the admira- 
tion we feel for the patriotism of 
the author. He writes with the 
spirit of an American, who loves 
Americans, 

The principal poem is entitled, 
** An Essay on American Poetry” 
and is divided into three parts. In 
the first part, the author thus ex- 
presses, what we think a just in- 
dignation at the insolent severity 
of Foreign Reviewers, in_ their 
mode of treating American Publi- 
cations. We give the following 
as a specimen of the sz:rit and the 
poetry of the writer. 


Whatever foreign critics may advance, 
Irish or Scotch, in England or in France, 
I heed it not ;—we look not there for can- 

dour ; 
But, shall Americans retail their slander ? 
Shali Nature’s Freemen bow to Nature's 
Slaves, 
And watch the beck of prostituted knaves ° 
Our presses change to execrable sewers, 
To catch the loathsome filth of Scotch 
Reviewers ? 
Where sleeps the pride that spurn’d a 
foreign yoke, 
And lordly England’s iron sceptre broke : 
Ob ! wake to life, avenging spirit ! wake, 
And her assuming critic sceptre break ; 
Dash from her lip th’inebriating bowl, 
And rescue Genius from her curst contro! ' 
Beneath the baleful influence ofher reign, 























Ihe hopes of Genius and of Witare vain : 

No matter how exalted be the verse, 

it dies beneath a snarling critic’s curse : 

However sweet the song,or sound the sense, 

It is not British, and has no defence. 

An Humphreys or a Dwight may charm 
the skies— : 

Those strains die soonest, which tle high- 
est rise. 

‘Tis with the critic’s as with Nature’s laws, 


The tailest spire the livid lightning draws. 


Inthe second part the author la- 
bours, with considerable energy, 
to excite in his countrymen, a 
love for native genius, and be- 
stows deserved eulogies upon the 
Bards of Columbia. He speaks 
in raptures of Dwight, and Payne ; 
and has the following elegant 
apostrophe upon Barlow. 


And Barlow ! Music’s heir—Apolio’s child—- 

Around thy cradle all the Muses smil’d ; 

To thee were Fancy’s airy wings. be- 

ueath’d, 

And on, thy. lips, Parnassian odours 
breath’d : 

Thy Country yet shall own thy epic verse, 

And hear thy Muse he- warlike deeds re- 
hearse. 

Her latest offspring shall with joy behold 
The happy scenes thy polish’d strains 
unfold ; : 

And distant Bards shall anxiously aspire 
To share thy Genius, and partake thy fire. 


The third part celebrates the 
glory of America, and the glori- 
ous achievements of Americans, 
in patriotic strains. 

The remaining part of the vo- 
lume consists of ‘* Miscellaneous 
Pieces,” upon a great variety of 
subjects, many of which do credit 
to the author. Amongst them, we 
mention, ‘* The Royal Exile”— 
“ The Temple of .Freedom”— 
‘* The Emigrant’s Farewell’’— 
and “* The Soldier’s Repose’’— 
as those that please us. Others 
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We cannot but regret, however. 
that Mr. Brown, who we think pos- 
sesses poetical talents, should em- 
ploy his genius in writing an ad- 
dress “ To a Pair of Butterflies at 
the summit of the Alps,” or upon 
any other summit or valley—* The 
Friendly Foe,” (although a subject 
pregnant with meaning) andabove 
all, “* Solutions of Enigmas.’? We 
really hope Mr. Brown may not 
smother his genius by profession- 
al pursuits, or pecuniary con- 
cerns ; but continue to instruct 
and amuse the public by his lu- 
cubrations. 


Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich, of 
this city, has recently published a 
work of deserved celebrity, enti- 
tled—“ Erements or Genera 
History, Ancrent anp Mopern, 
&c. by “ Alex. Frazer Tytler, F. 
R.S. E. Professor of History. in 
the University of Edinburgh, Con- 
tinued to 1815, by “ Thomas Rob- 
bins, 4. M. Minister of the gospel 
in East Windsor, Conn.” 

Mess’rs Cooke and Hale have 
published a third editon of a new 
** School Book,” much approved 
of, entitled “ 4 Catechetical Com- 
pend of General History, Sacred 
and Profane, &c. by Frederick 
Butler, A. M. 

These publications will be more 
particularly noticed (not “ reviez 
ed’’) in our next Number, 

Robbins’ Journal, President’: 
Tour, and Memoirs of Jackson. 
For reasons very apparent to the 
reader, the Editor is precluded 
from saying any thing of these 
recent publications. But, at the 





may be better pleased with other 
poems in this volume. 


request of the publishers, he feels 
‘at hberty te mention the fact. that 
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the frst mentioned work has 
passed throvgh eleven targe edi- 
tions within a year past—that a 
very large edition of the second, 
work is nearly all disposed of, 
and a secend enlarged and im- 
proved edition will immediately 
be put to press—and’ that the 
first and second editions of the 
last mentioned work, (amounting 
to 7,510.) meet with a rapid sale, 
and wii! shortly be exhausted.— 
Mr. Silas Andrus, of this city, is 
sole proprietor of the two first 
mentioned works. 


——— 


SELECTED. 
ON MODERN POETRY. 


{n every work regard the writer's end, 
Since nome can Compass more than they 
intend. Pope. 
Parnassus, at present, is divided into par- 
ti-coloured fields of separate hues, which, 





at o distance, give it the appearance of « 
corn country. Or it may be compared to 
a chess board, where a good deal depends 
upon the dexterous moves of lwoksellers. 
The Poets themselves have their respec- 
tive attributes as distinct and settled as 
those of the Vine Muses. Walter Scott 
should never be painted without the He- 
rald’s Office in the back ground, at least 
when he sits as a Poet. Lord Byron should 
be presented diuing m state, upon his own 
heart, betore a numerous and delighted as- 
sembly. Mr. Moore should be drawn with 
a rose in One hand, and a bulbul perched on 
the other. Mr. Crabbe sweeping a dirty 
garret, and shaking his head philoscphical- 
ly over every sfain in the ficor, while a vo- 
lume of Malthus peeps out from his pock- 
et. Campbell, clearing J ohnson’s Diction- 
ary of inelegant words, until it is reduced 
within the compass of twelve pages. Mr. 
Wilson putting forth laure/ branches from 
an hospital window, and Dr. Mead look- 
ing on him with astonisnment. Mr. South- 
ey crowned, with a paper cap made out of 
his earlier productions. Mr. Hogg seeing 
Satan's Invisible World through a Scots 
mist ; and Mr. Wordsworth, accompanied 
by the Solitary, inviting them ali.to take 
an excursion with him to refresh and vary 
their ideas. i 








MPoekical Department. 





’ , 
‘“CULUMBIAN MUSE, ADVANCE &4ND CLAIM THY KIGHT.’ 





ORIGINAL, 


Parallel between the Four Continents. 


ASIA, 


Wh . -vand’ring fancy leads the mind to stray, 
And + « glauce the wuiverse survey ; 

‘Lirough mental vision, we the world embrace, 
Are retrospectively its progress trace, 

Fi... .¢ first time when light began to be, 
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Ard wou dark chaos, rose order’s great decree, 


Aud first O! Asia, parent of mankind, 


Wire our first parents were in union join’d, 
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In Eden’s garden, where with joy supreme, 

They made unmixed happiness their theme. 

Here first the blood of man, by brother’s hand, 
Call’d loud for vengeance, and first stain’d the land. 
Here the Great Law, by Gop, for man ordain’d, 
From Sinai’s mount, with awe was first proclaim’d. 
And here the Temple rose by Wisdom’s hand, 
The Wonder of the world—in beauty grand. 

The Base or Berutenue here first appear’d, 
And here the Gospel trump at first was heard. 
Here first Mahommed rose, with wond’rous power. 
To rule thy realm, or all thy realm devour. 

O Asia, vast and boundless in domain, 

The source of all our happiness and pain, 

What gloom enshrouds thy vast dominion round. 
What chains the human mind, in thee is bound. 
Victims to Idolatry, thy people fall, 

And Superstition here is all in all. 

Usurped power thy millions sweep away, 

And thousands fall and perishin a day. 

But hope revives, that Licut will shed its rays 
And call thee back to thy once glorious days. 

That Reason and Philosophy will burst thy chains. 
And pure Religion wash away thy stains. 

To be continued. 
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‘“, SINGLE DISA, WITH INGREDIENTS NUMEROUS.” 








REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES, &c. 


OF GEN. WASHINGTON, 

At the severe battle of Monmouth, Gen- 
eral Washington met Gen. Charles Lee, 
(an Englishman wm the service of America) 
retreating from the field of battle. He 
demanded the reason of his conduct. Lee 
answered—“ American troops cannot stand 
before British grenadiers.” Washington 
cooly replied— You never tried them,” 
and ordered the troops to face about and 
charge the enemy. 








OF GEN. PUTNAM. 


Be once, in ieular, asked, 
whether he did not believe that 
a well appointed army of five 

veterans, could march through 
the whole continent of America? He re- 
plied briskly, no ae if they behaved 
civilly and paid well for every thing the 


wanted—but,after a moment’s Pause, a 


‘ed, if they should attempt it in a hostile 


manaer, (though the Amefiean men were 
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outofthe question) the women, with their 
ladles and broomsticks, would knock them 
all on the head before they had got half 
way through. 


OF GEN. ETHAN ALLEN, 

As this brave and eccentric patriot ap- 
proached the British fort at Ticonderoga, 
with his forces, he sent a summons to the 
commander to surrender the fort immedi- 
ately. After bestowing upon him the usual 
epithets, in those days, of rebel, scoundrel, 
traitor, &c. he asked by what authority 
he made the demand—aAllen immediatel 
replied, ** By authority of the great J 
HOV AH and the Continental Congress.” 

When a prisoner in Eugland, he was in- 
vited to dine with his majesty, George III. 
and the Queen. Being seated near them, 
he accidentally took into his mouth a 
smal! West India pepper, of extreme pun- 
gency. The effect was immediately ob- 
served by the tears in his eyes, and the 
strangling in his throat. Allen very de- 
liberately took the pepper from his mouth 
with his fingers, laid it down by his plate, 
and looking at it, exclaimed—* Lie there, 
you little hot curse—I shall want to light 
my pipe with you after dinner. 








OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
The bravery of Arnold, m the early 


stages of the revolutionary war, Was pro-| 





Vi ariely. 


;Occupy attention, will attempt a 
description of similar parties in 
some of the great towns in Connect- 
icut.] 


Upon my entrance into the parlour, I had 
to go through the very interesting ceremo- 
ny of being formally introduced to about 
a dozen ladies and gentlemen, whom I did 
not know, and a dozea more whom I had 
seen a dozen times before.—This over, L 
seated myself in an obscure corner of the 
room, and mused upon the different ex- 
pressions of the different countenances that 
adorned the Parlour. 

While one young lady sat between two 
gentlemen, whispering sweetly in their ears, 
another sat scowling, like my old Aunt 
Pim, that keeps school to teach you 
children their A B ab’s.—A third looke 
as good natured as if her sweetheart was 
present, and a fourth as dull as if she had 
none. 

Well! after sitting some time, there was 
a stir made among the ladies, and after 
considerable whispering, a play was pro- 
posed called Pawns, if Ido not mistake. 
A lady went round with a hat, and in the 
short space of ten mioutes, it was crammed 
with combs, thimbles, smelling-bottles, and 
indispensibles. This play, though not ve- 
ry entertaining to your humble servant, 
appeared to delight the young ladies and 


verbial ; and he received a severe wound | gentlemen present, who appeared to be 


in his leg. After he became a dastardly 
traitor, and commanded a part of the 
British forces, he took an American cap- 
tain prisoner. He asked him—‘* What 
do you think the Americans would do with 
me, if they should take me prisoner ?”— 
The captain replied—* They would cut off 
your leg, which was wounded an the service 
of your country, and bury it :cith all the 
honours of war—Immediately after, they 
would hang the rest of your body.”? 





AMUSEMENT. 


Eveninc Party in Boston. 


[In the last ** Boston Weexry 
Macazine” a Mr. Twig’em, through 
the medium of that interesting “ La- 
vies Misceciany,”’ gives the follow- 
ing humourous description of an Eve- 
ning Party in that (to ase his terms) 
“fair town.” The Socrat. Com- 
pAnion’’ with the aid of “ Ariel” 


possessed of a more volatile disposition, 
than the writer of this article. 

Every one, except myself, appeared in 
goodhumour. The girls seemed pleased 
with being kissed, and the young fellows 
appeared delighted in kissing them. Now 
all this, | could have borne without com- 
plaining, but alas! [ was doomed to a se- 
verer trial. When the play was finished, 
& song was proposed—* Will you favour 
us with a song, Mr. Twig’em,” said the 
sweet Miss Tiffany. “1 never sing ma- 
dam,” said I, very cooly. ** Ah! here’s 
Mr. Nightingale,” said Mrs. Bohea, “he 
sings delightfully, I am told—shall I ask 
you for a song, sir?” ‘‘ Indeed madam, | 
should be very happy to sing, but really | 
have a very bad cold, you will please to 
excuse me.” “ Mr. N. appears so hoarse, 
I suppose, we mustexcuse him,’* said Miss 
Tiffany. {Mem. pretty good hint to Mr. 
N. that Ais singing didn’t please Miss Til- 
fany. | 
“ Well, I am sure you sing, Mr. Chioris- 
ter,”’ said Mrs. Jaconet. ‘‘ Why radam, 





when more serious subjects do not 





“ said Mr. Chorister, I must beg to be ex 


















cused for the same reason assigned by Mr. 
Nightingale. Ihave a very bad in- 
deed.” 

Do you sing, Mr. Pewitt 2” “I never 
sing in Company, madam.”? *‘ You sing, 
Mr. Posey, | believe.” “ Really madam, 
I do not know the whole words of one sin- 
gle song.” So it went on and each one had 
some excuse, until it come to my turn a- 
ain, and when was asked to sing, for the 
sake of making a beginning, I roared out 
‘ Old King Cole,’ in such a strain that ne- 
ver a one of the party thought of asking 
me to sing again during the evening. Now 
it was my turn to call fora song, so If 
called on Miss Tiffany—but she had a 
shocking cold, and didn’t think she could 

t through a song ‘* no way in the world.” 

rs. Bohea declared she “‘ never sung a 
song’”’ in herlife. ** Mrs. Jaconet vi 
sang in company” [lucky,for them [jguess. 
si Miss Bodkin vey ruiy it ee long 
time since she had attempted to sing, but 
she would try to oblige the company—so 
after hemming three times, and coughing 
twice, Miss Bodkin got through one verse 
of the “ Sailor Boy,” and about helf an- 
other, and then hemm’d and coughed, and 
shut up her mouth, and then opened it again 
and simpered, and declared she could not 
recollect another line—so here was an end 
to the amusements, and then we had some 
apples, and some nuts, and some raisins, 
and a glass or two of cordial, and this my 
fawr readers out of town, is a fair descrip- 
tion of an evening party in town, and this 
is what some call comfortable. 


* 
nee 


Hints for the Ladies.—The longer a 
woman remains single, the more apprehen- 
sive will she be of entering into the state 
of wedlock. At seventeen or eighteen, a 
girl will plunge into it often without fear or 
wit ; at éwenty, she will begin to think ; 
at éwenty-four, will weigh and discrimin- 
ate; at éwenty-eight, will be afraid of ven- 
turing; at thirty, willturn about, and look 
down the hill she has ascended, and repent 
that she has attained that summit. 


Marniace anp Creuipacy. 


Doct. Johnson, in his inimitable “+ Priace 
of Abyssinnia,” says-—“* Marriage has many 
pains, but Celibacy has no pleasures.” 
Other Doctors doubt that ; and * Who shall 
decide when Doctors disagree.’ 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

A profested woman-hater asked a good 
natured, facetious man, what he suppo- 
sed women were made for. ie replied, 

Women were made, so fate declares, 

To smoothe our rufifes and oar cares 

And this is right; for by my troth, 

They’re very apt to ruffle both. 











Eprtor’s Croser. 

Our readers will perceive that the most 
of the first- Number of our M. ine, is de- 
voted to subjects relating to Connecticut. 
It isthe wery design of the publication ; 
and this course will be pursued, not 
however to the absolute exclusion of 
interesting matter, relating to our adjoin- 
ing sister states, our whole Republic, and 
the world atlarge. Certainly the history, 
biography, agriculture, manufacture, civil, 
literary and ecclesvastical institutions, nan- 
ners, customs and habits of our own state and 
citizens, are more immediately interesting, 
than subjects relating to other states and 
kingdoms. Why we should be perpetually 
exploring other countries, soaring in other 
worlds, and remain blind to the beauties 
and advantages of oar own, cannot be per- 
cieved. Our aim is’ to treat of common 
subjects in a pense te Dano interest- 
ing to the commoa er; and endea- 
vour to render ** familiar things new, and 
new things familiar.’’ 

The “ Scientific Journal” conducted by 
one of the first ornaments of our state and 
country, Professor Siliman, of New-Ha- 
ven, furnishes a rich repast for the sctenti- 
fic scholar ; but is above the compreben- 
sion of most of the numerous reading men 
in Connecticut. The“ Religious Intelli- 
gencer” published at New-Haven, is 1n- 
teresting to all, as religion is important to 
all. Our Journal, we do not pretend to 
be exclusively, scventific or exclusively re- 
ligious ; but hope it may not injure the 
cause of science or religion.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received some valuable Con: 
munications, although unexpected at : 
stage so early in the publication of ou: 
Magazine. In addition to the gentlemen 
who have engaged to contribute to it, we 
earnestly invite the Practical Farmer, to 
communicate the result of their successful 
experiments in husbandry. The plain lan- 
guage of the farmer is the best of all adapt 
ed to agricultural subjects ; and if slight 





alterations in orthography and punctuation 
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are necessary, they will be made before 
the communication goes to press 

The Proprietors of the different manu- 
factories of iron, cotton and woollen cloths, 
domestic sprrils, and indeed of every manu- 
factory, are solicited to give us an account 
of the origin, . and success of their 
establishments ; mentioning the date wheg 


they went into operation--the improvement ' 


in machinery,—the number of hands em- 
ployed, aad other facts connected with 
them. 

The historian—the biographer - the mis- 
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delled so as to embrace the whole county 
of Windham. Societies have also been 
formed in Litchfield and New-London 
counties, We respectfully solicit commu- 
nications from the Corresponding Secre- 
taries of each ; and of all other Agricultu- 
ral Societies in the State. 

Mr. —— Bull, formerly of ns city, 
now of Philadelpbia, has generously pre- 
sented the Hartford County Agricultural 
, Society with a “ Corn Shelling Machine ;"” 
‘and the Society has acknowledged the fa- 


cellaneous scholar, and the poet, are seve-  vourin a way the most grateful to the feel- 
rally urged to communicate for our diffet- ingsof Mr. Ball by presenting bim with a 
ent departments. The utmost secrecy Vote of Thanks. We hope to be enabled 
shall be observed when enjoined; and a to notice this “ Useful Invention" in our 





compensation made upon request. 





A. K. is thanked for his deeply interest- 
ing Hymn, and the music affixed, for the 
‘“ New Year;” but as our Magazine com- 
mences for February, it is omitted We 
would inform him and ali our Patrons, 


that Music is not embraced in our plan; 
nor have our Printers, or it is believed any | 


one ia town, Music Types. 





We could not obtain the organization 
of the ‘“* Hartford County Agricultural So- 
ciety,” for 1819, in time for thie number. 
The orginal organization, as it unfolds the 
objects of the Society, we consider as high- 
ty worthy of preservation. A Society has 
been established in Pomfret for many 


i next number. 





We had prepared a “ Monthly Intelli- 
gencer,” for February 1819, and it was 
put in type ; but other matter, which we 
considered more interesting, prevented its 
insertion. Our “ Poetical Department” 
is very limited for the same reason. We 
are very sensible we have an arduous task 
to perform, when we attempt to please 
every body. Some may be pleased with 
one thing—some with another—and some 
there are wlio are determined not to be 
pleased with any thing. 





Communications for this Magazine, if 
possible withuut postage, are to be made 
to Messrs. J. & W. RUSSELL, Hartford. 





years, which, we-understand 1s to be mo- 


ERRATA. 


Page 14th first column, 7th line from the bottom, leave out the before Yale, 


Page 24th read ‘hem instead of if, in the second column 14th line from the bottore . 








